Issues of Race, Ethnicity, and Culture
Racial and ethnic discrimination is a continuing reality in the United States: discriminatory practices, and responses to them, affect the development of young people from racial and ethnic minority populations. And although members of such populations share most of the values and orientations of the dominant social groups, important cultural differences also exist, which not only influence the nature of personal interactions with those in the dominant culture, but equally important, influence the ways in which parents and their adolescent children view the world, including social institutions (Gibbs and Huang, 1989; Batts, 1988). In response, many programs try to develop strategies for addressing the complex issues of discrimination, race, ethnicity, and culture. The most fundamental commonality of such programs is that they do not attempt to adopt a "color-blind" view of young people, which essentially denies that race and ethnicity are deeply rooted aspects of individual identity. On the contrary, good practice requires explicit attention to race, ethnicity, and culture, not as add-on program dimensions, but through strategies that are embedded within all aspects of the program (Camino, 1992; Comer, 1989; Pine and Milliard, 1990).
Most practitioners see the recognition of racial and ethnic differences, as well as the promotion of open dialogue and expression regarding differences, as necessary prerequisites to instilling mutual respect among youth. For example, the SEED (Students Educating Each Other about Discrimination) project, which is being designed and targeted for implementation in Ann Arbor, Michigan, uses group discussion to train high school students to serve as role models and change agents who challenge racism (Polakow-Suransky and Ulaby, 1990). In other programs, understanding of multicultural differences emanates from shared experiences in purposeful activities. Pursuit of common goals among cross-ethnic peers has been documented as instrumental in reducing negative stereotypes and prejudices (Slavin, 1991). Such activities can also help to forge meaningful bonds between adults and young people. In one multicultural training program for youth workers in Montgomery County, Maryland, youth and adults were grouped cross-racially and cross-ethnically. Evaluations indicate that the experiences provided a good basis for building rapport (Washington School Anti-Racism/Anti-Oppression Training Group, 1991).
Multicultural competence, cooperation, and problem solving can also be promoted by curriculums that incorporate elements of